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“tke's Program for Unions Hit; 
Big Brother Concept Charged 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—The proposals of the Eisenhower Administration for legislation to “protect” union 
members from abuses has now been presented to Congress and all indications are that most of it will get a 
Congressional cold shoulder. AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany characterized many of the proposals as embodying the 


“Big Brother” attitude towards unions 
found in totalitarian countries. 


The program, previously announced by 
Labor Secretary James B. Mitchell at the 
AFL-CIO convention in Atlantic City last 
December, was sent to Congress in the 
form of a special message. It included 
requests for legislation calling for full 
disclosure of pension and welfare funds, 
secret elections of union officials, publi- 
cation of union financial activities, set- 
ting up of a “Commissioner of Labor 
Reports,” and tightening up on “second- 
ary boycotts” as well as limiting picket- 
ing rights, 


The proposals will get a thorough go- 





ing over by the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil at its meeting in Miami this month, 
But meanwhile, Pres. Meany made it 
clear that while some of the proposals 
would get labor support, much of the 
program will not, 


Meany pointed out that the AFL-CIO 
had long been in favor of full disclosure 
of welfare and pension funds by both la- 
bor and management. “That legislation,” 
he declared, “has*been blocked by em- 
ployer groups” because they don't want 
to make public how they operate 
the more than 90 percent of such funds 
which they administer exclusively. The 





Eisenhower Labor Aims 


The Eisenhower proposals include: 


* 1. Public disclosure of all health 
and welfare plans, whether. operated 
by labor or management or jointly; 


2. Detailed financial reports to be 
filed by unions with the Labor De- 
partment, and held open to the scrut- 
iny of the members; 


3, Full reports on secret ballot elec- 
tions of officers at intervals of not 
less than every four years. Annual fil- 
ing of information on constitution and 
by-laws; 


4. Employers and union represen- 
tatives must report all financial deal- 


ings with each other, either directly 
or through’ third parties. Dealings 
which “operate to impair the rights 
of working people to organize” would 
be prohibited; 

5. A Commissioner of Labor Reports 
would be established in the Labor De- 
partment, with the power to issue sub- 
penaes; 

6. Embezzlement of general union 
funds would be made a felony. Fail- 
ure of either party to file required re- 
ports would become a misdemeanor; 


7. Tightening of the secondary boy- 


cott ban, and prohibition against pic- 
keting to force union recognition. 


Admjnistration, Meany suggested, might 
address “itself directly to the people re- 
sponsible for blocking action to date— 
the employer groups.” 


Could Lead to Licensing 


As regards most of the rest of the pro- 
gram, Meany said: “I have serious ob- 
jJections to the ‘big brother’ concept of 
Government. Some of the proposals in 
the President’s message could easily lead 
to legislation demanding, in effect, li- 
censing of trade unions. 


“In a democratic country there must 
mever be rigid governmental regulation 
of voluntary associations of people. Some 
of the proposals in the Presidential mes- 
sage could lead eventually to such action 
to the detriment not only of trade unions, 
but to all democratic organizations.” 


Pres. A.J. Hayes of the Machinists, 
chairman of the AFL-CIO Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee, took the same view- 
point, 

“We have long favored full financial 
disclosure of all health and welfare 
plans,” he said. “We still favor such leg- 
islation. The President’s recommenda- 
tions for internal control of unions rep- 
resent an invasion by the governmen 
of a free American institution. . 

“The next step will be for the govern- 
ment to select the officers of trade un- 
ions. That’s what Hitler did in Germany; 
it’s what Mussolini did in Italy; it’s what 
Peron did in Argentina. We’re against it.” 





Auto Accident Fatal to RWDSU Leader in Pa. 











Milt Weisberg 


Dies at 42 





PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Milton Weisberg, a founder 
and leader of the RWDSU, and since 1955 Deputy 
Secretary of Labor of Pennsylvania, died on Jan. 16 
of internal injuries received in a highway accident 
two days before. He was 42 years old. 


Weisberg’s fellow officers of the RWDSU joined 
members of Department Store Employees Local 101 
and other trade union leaders and state officials in 
expressing condolences to his wife and two sons. 
RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg said, “Our union has 
lost a highly intelligent leader, who contributed 
much to building the organization we now have. 
Those of us who knew Milt Weisberg well have lost 
a valued friend, who brought to his friendships a 
great capacity for sensitivity and warmth.” 


The funeral, held Sunday, Jan. 19, was attended by Gov. 
George M. Leader, Pittsburgh Mayor David Lawrence, and 
Congressman Elmer J. Holland, as well as many other civic 
and trade union leaders. RWDSU Sec.-Treas. Al Heaps, 




















Vice-Pres. Henry Anderson and Comptroller Nathan Zirkin 
represented the International Union. Heaps, Anderson and 
Local 101 Sec.-Treas. Ernest Burberg were among the ten 
pallbearers. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany and Sec.-Treas. William 
Schnitzler sent a telegram of condolence to Pres. Green- 
berg, expressing their deep regret at Weisberg’s death and 
noting that he had “served the members of his interna- 
tional union and in fact the members of the entire labor 
movement with dedication and devotion.” 


The accident happened Jan. 14 on the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, when the car of Weisberg and RWDSU Local 
69 Business Rep. Joseph Marino, enroute to the state cap- 
ital in Harrisburg, skidded on a patch of ice near the Al- 
leghany Mountain tunnel and went off the road. 


A second car also skidded and came to a halt near them, 
and Weisberg and Marino got out of the car to see if the 
other car’s occupants needed help. Then a truck skidded on 
the same icy patch, crashing into the stalled cars and pin- 
ning Weisberg and Marino between them. 


Weisberg received a severe thigh injury and underwent 
surgery at the Bedford Memorial Hospital. His condition 
became critical the next day, and although specialists were 
called in, they could not help. Weisberg died at 7:30 the 
following day. Marino’s left leg was crushed in the crash 
and had to be amputated. He was reported recovering. 


Weisberg, a vice-president of the International, was 
business manager of Local 101 for 20 years, having led in 
the organization of the local in the mid-thirties. In May of 
last year he was elected to the less demanding post of 
president of ‘101’ in ofder to be able to give more time to 
his duties as Pennsylvania’s deputy labor secretary. 


He was a member of the first constitution committee 
of the RDWSU when it was founded in 1937 and had con- 
siderable influence in framing RWDSU policies ever since. 
Local 101 was the first local to be chartered by the RWDSU 
outside of New York City. 


Among many other organizations in which he played 
an important role, and which also mourned his untimely 
death, were the Steel City CIO Council, of which he was 
vice-president; the Workmen’s Circle; and the Jewish Labor 
Committee. 

Weisberg was reared in a trade union atmosphere. His 
father, Julius, ran a union newspaper in Pittsburgh’s Hill 
District, and was involved in helping the United Mine 
Workers during their early organizing days. 

Besides his wife Sarah and sons Michael and Howard, 
Weisberg is survived by his mother and a brother, Samuel. 
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RWDSU Locals Reject Stores’ Moves to Open on Holiday 





Macy and Gimbel Will Close Washington's Birthday 


NEW YORK CITY — More than 10,000 
RWDSU members employed in the world’s 
biggest department stores, R.H. Macy’s and 
Gimbel Bros., took decisive action last month 
to preserve the traditional Washington’s 
Birthday. holiday against unprecedented 
moves by both firms to open for business on 
that day. 

Local 1-S prepared a widespread protest 
program, and the members gave full approval 
to the officers’ call for non-cooperation if 
Macy’s asked for volunteers to work on the 
holiday. The union announced it was pre- 
pared to picket “any or all” of the Macy 
stores opened that day. Macy’s then an- 
nounced officially that none of its stores 
would be open on Saturday, Feb. 22. 

At Gimbei’s and its sister store, Saks-34th, 
the company’s request to open on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday first met with unanimous ref- 
usal by the Local 2 executive board, and was 
then brought to the full membership. More 
than 2,000 members of District 65’s Gimbels 
and Saks-34th local, gathered at Manhattan 
Center on Jan. 22, unanimously voted to turn 
down management’s request to work on 
Washington’s Birthday. 

Although the practice has been for two 
suburban branches of Gimbels to open Feb. 
22, the main store of Gimbels on 33rd Street in 
Manhattan has always remained closed, as 
has Saks-34th. Nor has any of the Macy 
stores opened on the holiday. 


Opposed as Backward Step 

The membership of both department store 
locals based their refusal to work on the holi- 
dav on the strong feeling that an important 
national holiday should be observed by all 
Americans except those of essential services, 
and that, in the heat of present-day compe- 
tition among devartment stores, other holi- 
days as well as other working conditions 
could become future targets of management. 

Information at Local 1-S was that Macy’s 
was planning to onen its Jamaica and Roose- 
velt Field, L.I., branch stores. The local’s 
leaders felt that a strong and immediate re- 
action would forestall this plan, and its pos- 
sible extension to include the main Herald 











Square store and other branches in the city. 
Local 1-S members not only made clear their 
intention not to work on the holiday if asked 
to do so, but were also prepared to picket 
any Macy store that opened. 

Local 1-S Pres. Sam Kovenetsky strongly 
denounced the suggestion to open Feb. 22. 
“Not even in the darkest days of the depres- 


sion—when Macy’s was strenuously search- 
ing for new means of increasing sales, did 
the company contemplate opening on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday,” he said, 


Gimbel management’s*aim was to open 
both the main store on 33rd Street, as well 
as Saks-34th, which is opposite the Gimbel 
store. The Local 2 members flatly refused to 
permit this encroachment on long-estab- 
lished union standards. ‘65’ Vice-Pres. John 
Meegan said many members took the floor 
at the Local 2 membership meeting to oppose 
working on the holiday, while not one mem- 
ber favored the company’s proposal. 


Practice Began in Washington 


The move by the New York department 
stores to open on Washington’s Birthday was 
in line with a trend that has gained strength 
in recent years, particularly among unorgan- 
ized stores, to make Feb. 22 a big sale day. 
Surprisingly enough, the trend began in the 
nation’s capital, even though many patriotic 
organizations opposed it. In Washington, 
D.C., it was the Hecht Co., a leading depart- 
ment store of that city, which first ran a 
giant clearance sale on Washington’s Birth- 
day back in the Thirties. 


Since U.S. government employees, who con- 
stitute a majority of the city’s residents, do 
not work on Feb. 22 and therefore are able 
to shop on that day, the practice caught on 
in the capital—particularly because the de- 
partment store employees of that city are 
unorganized. A feature of the store sales was 
the offer of a few items at ridiculously low 
prices; 99 cents for a television set or a type- 
writer, for instance. Of course, only a hand- 
ful of such “loss leaders” were actually put 
on sale, but the advertisements attracted 
business nevertheless. 


About four years ago, the idea was tried 
out in New York City by Hearn’s Dept. Store. 
A few other stores, fearful of losing business 
to competitors, followed suit, even though 
some leading retailers declared that cut- 
throat competition of that sort was harmful 
in the long run to the companies which prac- 
ticed it. 











| Three Florida Locals Affiliate With RWDSU 


ORLANDO, Fla.—Three local un- 
ions of citrus packing workers, until 
now directly affiliated to the AFL- 
CIO, have joined the RWDSU. The 
locals’ membership totals about 600 
in the off season, and more than 
doubles during the busy packing 
months. At present, the membership 
is only slightly above the minimum 
figure, because the recent freeze in 
Florida has cut the size of the cit- 
rus crop. 


Voting on the affiliation question 
was conducted by AFL-CIO regional 
staff representatives. In all three 
locals, the members gave overwhelm- 
ing support for the move to RWDSU. 
Supervising the voting were Bill 
Mayo and Joe Moore of the AFL- 
CIO regional office. 


The move toward affiliation be- 
gan several months ago, . when 
RWDSU Int’l Rep. Bill Connell ap- 
proached the leaders of the three 
locals with a proposal to set up a 
joint -working arrangement with 
RWDSU Local 43 in Dade City, Fla., 
union of the employees of the huge 
Pasco Packing Co., largest firm in 
the citrus. packing field. 


As these discussions progressed, 
the possibility of formal affiliation 
with the RWDSU was raised, and 
Connell was invited to talk to the 
citrus locals’ membership meetings 
to answer questions about the Inter- 
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national. RWDSU _ Sec.-Treas. Al 
Heaps then joined these talks, and 
it was made clear by the leaders 
and members of the federal locals 
that tney were very much interested 
in ending their unaffiliated status. 
in Heart of Citrus Beit 

The three locals are located in the 
heart of the citrus belt in this state, 
and their action has been closely 
followed by other groups of citrus 
workers, also organized in federal 
locals. Connell said several such 


groups had expressed keen interest 
in affiliation. Leaders of the three 
newly affiliated locals are eager to 
talk up the RWDSU among the un- 
affiliated groups and encourage 
them to take similar action. 


The three new RWDSU locals, 
numbered 1020, 1025 and 1030, rep- 
resent workers in four plants. These 
are Southern Fruit Distributors, 
Inc. organized in Local 1020; Ply- 
mouth Citrus Growers Ass’n and 
Plymouth Citrus Products Co-opera- 


tive in ‘1025’, and Winter Garden 
Citrus Products Co-operative in Lo- 
cal 1030. 


Officers of Local 1020 include Pres, 
James H. Pierce, Recording Sec. 
Gladys Christian and Financial Sec. 
Helen Mackey. Local 1025 leaders in- 
clude Pres. E. P. Goff, Recording 
Sec. W. E. Peck and Financial Sec. 
H. R. Weiss. Local 1030’s officers are 
Pres. Zipparah H. Mooney, Record- 
ing Sec. Bunell Brown and Financial 
Sec. Hazel Bell. 








CONVENTION PLANNING is subject that engages these RWDSU leaders, members of Convention Committee 
which will supervise arrangements for union convention to be held in Chicago in June. Left to right are Exec. Sec. 
Jack Paley, Vice-Presidents Martin Koppel and Samuel Lowenthal, Pres. Max Greenberg, Sec.-Treas.. Al. Heaps 
and Vice-Pres. Joseph McCarthy, at meeting in International office. Convention will open June 9 in Chicago. 
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$50 Million Strike Fund 
Voted by Auto Workers 


DETROIT (PAI) — The United Auto Work- 
ers will enter negotiations with the Big Three 
auto companies in May’for a trail-blazing eco- 
nomic package armed with a $50,000,000 strike 
fund. Delegates to a special 3-day convention 
gave unanimous approval to a temporary $5 
monthly dues increase to provide the UAW 
with a “good defense posture” when it begins 
contract talks with the automotive Big Three. 


The UAW’s collective bargaihing proposals met 
with bitter attacks from auto chieftains even while 
they were being adopted by 3,000 delegates meeting 
here in Masonic Auditorium. More than 90% of the 
delegates put their stamp of approval on a two- 
pronged collective bargaining program which would 
provide higher living standards for workers and 
lower prices for consumers. 


The package provides for a basic wage increase 
plus improvements in key fringe benefits. It also 
calls for expansion of corporation profit-sharing 
plans to include workers and consumers as well as 
company executives. 


The union’s remaining basic economic demands 
are: 


e A general, non-inflationary wage increase 
which reflects the improved company productivity 
in the economy under full employment conditions; 


e Correction of wage inequities in production 
workers and skilled trades; 


e Increased Supplementary Unemployment Pay- 
ment benefits of 80% of take-home pay and ex- 
pansion of the benefit period to 52 weeks; 


e Supplementary benefits to workers on short 
work weeks; 


e Improved compensation and hospital and med- 
ical plans; 

e Protection of workers hit by decentralization 
and plant movement through transfers, moving al- 
lowances and severance pay. 


Dr. Salk Gets Labor Award 


NEW YORK—The AFL-CIO will present its 1957 
Murray-Green Award to Dr. Jonas E. Salk for his 
discovery of the anti-polio vaccine which bears his 
name. Leo Perlis, national director of Community 
Service Activities for the labor federation, said the 
award would be made at a luncheon to be held Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 19, in the Grand Ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Principal speakers at the luncheon—to be attend- 
ed by 1,000 representatives of organized labor, health 
and welfare agencies and the medical profession— 
will be AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, who will receive the award in Dr. Salk's 
behalf, and Joseph A. Beirne, president of the Com- 
munications Workers of America dnd chairman of 
the AFL-CIO Community Services Committee. 








JOBLESS JAM EMPLOYMENT OFFICE: This 
mass scene in the public employment office 
at Minneapolis, Minn., will find many coun- 
terparts across the country as layoffs and un- 
employment grow. The situation in the Twin 
Cities is intensified by the threat to close the 
Federal Arsenal putting another 12,000 out 
of work. 


Labor Group Defends 
5 Anti-Franco Sailors 


NEW YORK (PAI)—Organization of a committee 
to defend five Spanish, anti-Franco sailors, headed 
by a group of labor and civic representatives, has 
been announced by the Workers Defense League. 

The committee will raise funds in order to appeal 
the cases of the five sailors who are now facing de- 
portation to Spain where they would face years of 
imprisonment or possibly death. 

Members of the Committee include: Pres. James 
B. Carey of the International Union of Electrical 
Workers; Victor Reuther, head of the Washington 
Office of the United Automobile Workers; Vice- 
Pres. Charles 8S. Zimmerman of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers; Harry Laidler, former di- 
rector of the League for Industrial Democracy; 
Pres. Arnold Zander of the State, County and Muni- 
cipal Workers, Pres. Sal Hoffman of the Upholster- 
ers, and Grand Lodge Rep. Rudolph Faupl of the 
Machinists. 

The case is now before the ninth U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals and in the event of an adverse de- 
cision will be taken to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The five sailors defected from a Spanish ship in 
San Diego, Calif. harbor because of their anti- 
Franco convictions. They fled to Mexico but were 
brought back to the United States, allegedly under 
false pretenses, by an American immigration offi- 
cial, who intended to return the sailors to their ship. 

The Mexican government has announced its will- 
ingness to provide asylum, but the State Department 
has refused to permit the sailors to leave. 

















Survey Shows Shocking 
Waves of Layoffs 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Unemployment and 
curtailed work-weeks appear to be zooming 
skyward with the alarming speed of an inter- 
continental missile, On Jan. 14 the Census Bu- 
reau officially reported that 3.4 million work- 
ers were unemployed. A survey just com- 
pleted by conservative Business Week maga- 
zine concludes that at least 750,000 workers 
have been laid off since the Census report. 

Business Week reports that it found “widespread 
layoffs and shortened work weeks in almost every 
section of the country. This is carrying new unem- 
ployment this month far beyond the seasonal cut- 
backs in outdoor work and holiday jobs that are 
usual in January.” 

In blunt terms, this is how the magazine viewed 
the layoffs: 

“The latest jump in unemployment is big, wide- 
spread and deep, and many plant executives, em- 
ployment officials and union leaders are surprised 
at the rapidly mounting rate of layoffs.” 

Following are four reasons given for the current 
spread of joblessness: 

e A general softening caused by declining orders 
and inventory cutting. 

e Holiday inventory shutdowns extended far be- 
yond normal with many plants closing down two or 
more weeks. 

e Cautious consumer buying, as in autos and 
men’s apparel—resulting in production cuts. 

The steel industry and the metal trades are still 
feeling the major brunt of recent layoffs but other 
areas are moving up to a close second. Extensive 
unemployment has also been reported in autos, 
farm and construction machinery, electrical ma- 
chinery, non-electrical machinery and rubber. 

A further indication of zooming joblessness is the 
record total of 2,809,300 workers’ coverdge by un- 
employment insurance the first week of January. 
The figure was 400,000 higher than the previous 
peak reached in January, 1950, at the end of the 
1949 recession. Percentage-wise it is slightly less 
than the 1950 figure since 10 million more persons 
are now covered by the system. 

This report said it was virtually certain that the 
January total of all unemployment will equal or ex- 
ceed 4 million. : 


Labor ithe: Ba: . Winner 


GREENSBURG, Pa. (PAI)—With strong labor 
backing, State Sen. John H. Dent, Democrat, romped 
to an easy victory in a special election here in Penn- 
sylvania’s 21st Congressional District. Dent succeeds 
the late Rep. Augustine B. Kelley, a warm friend of 
organized labor during his many years in the House. 

The new Congressman defeated his opponent Her- 
bert O. Morrison in the normally Democrat district. 
Dent, who served as Democratic leader in the State 
Senate for many years, said his victory was proof 
of dissatisfaction with the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. 








Macy’s New York turned the clock back 
100 years as it launched its year-long 
centennial celebration. The store has 
converted itself into a replica of the 
New York of the mid and late 19th Cen- 
tury. Gaslight street scenes have re- 
placed the department store’s shopping 
aisles; sales people are wearing cos- 
tumes of the period; a hurdy-gurdy 
man and a barber shop quartet play 
and sing old tunes; the store’s 48 dis- 
Play windows represent historical 
events in the city since 1858. Current 
sales of total Macy’s New York opera- 
tion are estimated at $215 million, with 
the big Herald Square parent store do- 
ing a $150 to $160 million piece of the 
annual total on its own. 


the main findings of an intensive 12- 
week 


of Progressive Grocer. According to 
Mueller, the average product moves 
only 10 units a week; more and more 
supers recognize that the return per 
foot of shelf space is the real measure 
of success; supers, like discounters, are 
recognizing that it’s not profit as a per- 
cent of sales that tells the story—it’s 
the total dollar profit in relation to 
cost. - 
s . . 

Lane Bryant, has awarded 30 Albert 
Maisin scholarships to employees in 11 
cities for vocational study. The awards 
are named for the first president of the 
company, and are sponsored by the 25- 
year Club. Seventeen awards went to 
employees in the New York operation. 
. . » New York City’s Queens County is 
getting a new $6 million department 
store. Alexander’s, thriving cash-and- 
carry operation, broke ground for its 
fourth store just before Christmas. This 
will be the biggest new department 
store built in the city’s boundaries for 
two decades, store officials say. 

s a * 

National Shoes reports net sales for 
last fiscal year of $23,706,184, an in- 
crease of 11.5% over 1956. Company re- 


ports net earnings of $703,312, an in- 
crease of 13.3%. During the year, the 
company opened 15 new units and re- 
modeled and relocated some older ones, 
now operates 144 stores. Dominion 
Stores in Canada reports sales for 26 
weeks ended Sept. 21, 1957, of $149,766,- 
710, an increase of 17.5%. Net income: 
$3,256,517, an increase of 15.2%. Dur- 
ing the 26 week period, 22 modern stores 
were opened and 18 smaller units closed, 
leaving a total of 330 retail units in 
operation. Twenty-six additional stores 
are under construction. 

* = ~ 


Beech-Nut trimmed wholesale prices 
of its coffee on the four-ounce jar, and 
5-1/3 cents on the eight-ounce jar. The 
cuts are expected to be reflected at re- 
tail. The reductions are similar to cuts 
made by General Foods on its Maxwell 
House Instant and by Standard Brands, 
on its Chase and Sanborn Instant... . 
Retail shoe sales rose to record $4,037,- 
000,000 in 1957 from $3,931,000,000 in 
1956, the National Shoe Institute esti- 
mated. The trade group expects retail 
sales in 1958 to stay near $4 billion 
oe off about 1% from 1957 


The National Retail Dry Goods Ass’n. 
voted at its 47th convention to change 
its name to the National Retail Merch- 
ants Ass’n. According to Richard H. 
Rich, president of Rich’s Inc., Atlanta, 
and NRDGA president, “The name was 
changed to keep pace with modern 
times.” 


Revion disclosed the purchase of 
Knomark Mfg. Co., producers of Es- 
quire shoe polish. Charles Revson, pres- 
ident of Revlon, said the acquisition 
was “an outright purchase with no ex- 
change of stock involved.” Officials of 
both companies declined to disclose the 
purchase price or terms. . . . Extensive 
plans for expansion by the Grand Un- 
fon Co. were detailed by Lansing P. 
Shield, president. Leading the com- 
pany’s three-fold program will be the 
addition in 1958 of nine Grand-Way 
Saving Centers which handle non-food 
items, including appliances and soft 
goods, 10 super markets and 21 “small 
town markets.” Net earnings for the 
chain in 9 months ending Nov. 30 were 
$4,144,274, up 17.44% over a year ago. 
—Compiled by BARBARA D. SKEETER 
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Big Gains for 1,000 at Lerner’s in ‘65’ Pact 


NEW YORK CITY—A jam-packed meeting of the 1,000-member Lerner Shops home office and warehouse at the District 
65 Center Jan. 23 hailed a fine new contract bringing unprecedented minimum rates, weekly wage boosts of $3.75 and $4.25, 
cost-of-living protection for the future, and guaranteed year-round employment for all employees with a year or more sén- 





Happy over Lerner settlement, group of members and leaders give victory grins at meeting where pact was ratified. Among ‘65’ 


gs 


leaders shown above are Vice-Pres. Frank Brown, at left; Organization Dir, Bill Michelson, General Organizers Ben Berman 
and Sol Molofsky, in center; and Local Chairman Jack Foster, right foreground. 





Pay Boosts Won at U.S. Gypsum 


BOSTON, Mass.—New England Joint Board Pres. Joseph Honan reported a contract settlement covering 
110 workers at the U.S. Gypsum plant in Charleston, Mass., and automatic contract improvements including 
wage increases and hours reductions for some 250 workers at three Boston firms. 


The Gypsum contract provides pay 
boosts of 94% to 16 cents an hour and 
time and a half after 8 instead of 40 
hours’ work. Due to the three-shift sys- 
tem in the plant, workers often were 
called upon to put in more than 8 hours 
in a 24-hour period. If this extra work 
was done after midnight, the company 
would pay straight time, claiming that 
another day had begun. Now, work any 
time after 8 hours will bring time and 
a half rates. 

NEJB Business Rep. George Mooney 
led the negotiating committee, which in- 
cluded Jack Annand, George Wilowski, 
John Harrington, Martin Silk and Dell 
Orfano. 


Raises at Coca Cola 


In the Boston metropolitan area, auto- 
matic increases were reported in two 
firms, One hundred and ten hourly paid 
workers at five Coca-Cola plants re- 
ceived a 5-cent boost in addition to the 
15 cents they won in contract negotia- 
tions last year, which provided for a to- 
tal of 20 cents, 


At Bond Clothing Co., sales people got 
a $1.50 weekly increase and non-selling 
workers got $2, also as a result of a pact 
negotiated last year. At that time the em- 
ployees received the same boosts in wag- 
es, plus supper money improvements, 


In 9 Robert Hall stores, 100 employees 
went on the 5-day week for the entire 


Top Seniority for 
‘1199’ Stewards 


NEW YORK CITY—Top seniority in 
the union’s hiring hall for stewards with 
at least a year’s service was approved 
by the members of Local 1199 last month. 
‘1199’ is the union of retail drug employ- 
ees in this city. 


The proposal, said Pres. Leon Davis, 
was put forth by the officers in line 
with the union’s efforts to’ give proper 
recognition to stewards for the impor- 
tant role they play in carrying out union 
policies and programs. 


Hiring hall rules now provide that a 
steward who has held office for at least 
one year and becomes unemployed goes 
on the hiring hall rolls with top senior- 
ity in his job category, and thus is en- 
titled to first crack at a new job. 


Davis observed that the issue of top 
seniority for stewards could “serve to 
highlight the need to elect the most cap- 
able and most devoted members of our 
union as stewards in the elections to be 
held in April.” 6 
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year. In last year’s contract, the five-day 
week was won for four months. 
Elsewhere, Lerner Shops employees re- 
ceived pay boosts of $3 a week retroac- 
tive to March 7, 1956. Two-thirds of the 
20 workers—the salespeople— received an 
additional $1 on Feb. 1, 1958, and all 
employees will get $1.50 increase on 
March 9, 1958, as the result of a new 
contract negotiated late last December. 
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Editors on the : Air 


The New England Joint Board is still 
in negotiations with nine Anderson-Little 
stores, a factory-type clothing chain; 
Hotel Vermont and the National Biscuit 
Co. in Burlington; Hunt’s Cafeteria in 
Lynn, Mass., Kay Jewelry Co. in Boston, 
Duff Springs in Cambridge, Mass., and 
the Al Zura Co., a building maintenance 
concern, in Providence, R.I, Together 
these firms employ about 500 workers. 





NEW YORK CITY—“Record” Editor Max Steinbeck was one of three labor 
newspaper editors who participated in a panel discussion on the labor press heard 
over radio station WEVD early last month. All of the participants head papers 
which won prizes in the 1957 International Labor Press Ass’n competition. 


The program, one of a weekly series called “Reports on the Labor Front,” 
also featured J.C. Rich and Leon Stein, editors respectively of “The Hat Work- 
er,” publication of the Millinery Union, and “Justice,” the publication of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, Joseph Tuvim, manager of ILGWU 


Local 142, acted as moderator. 


Trade union publications have a circulation estimated at over 20,000,000, 
the speakers pointed out, They all agreed that union papers have greatly im- 
proved in recent years but still face major problems of make-up, style and content. 


Steinbock emphasized that experimentation with new journalistic.techniques 
is essential in labor papers which must meet the competition for readers’ atten- 
tion raised by other media. This is especially true wth labor publications that 
go to a “captive” audience of readers, whe can nevertheless refuse to read what 


is not interestingly presented. 


Rich noted that in the past little attention was given in these publications 
to presenting reading matter with maximum interest. But labor paper editors are 
learning the techniques of presentation that have been proven best by success- 


ful commercial papers. . 


Editor Stein, in turn, agreed that much could be learned regarding techniques 
from the commercial press, but questioned whether labor publications could em- 
ulate other characteristics of these papers. He declared that a labor paper could 
rightfully admit editorial comment in its news columns, and should not echo the 
pretense of impartiality of which commercial papers boast. 








jority. The Lerner agreement, ach- 
feved under the_leadership of ‘€5’ 
Pres- David Livingston and Organ- 
ization Dir. Bill Michelson, paces the 
1958 contract drive of the entire un- 
ion, affecting some 300 contracts ex- 
piring Feb. 1 and others coming up in 
the weeks ahead—including the 
Stern’s and Bloomingdale’s depart- 
ment stores. 


The Lerner pact meets fully the main 
goals of the District 65 bargaining pro- 
gram for '58; substantial wage boosts; 
a minimum starting rate of $1.25 for 
unskilled work, $1.50 for semi-skilled 
jobs and $1.75 for warehouse and other 
skilled work; cost of living protection, 
and protection against unemployment. 


Contract Gains Listed 


The contract with Lerner’s will run for 
two years, providing, for this year, wage 
increases of $3.75 a week for all but ware- 
house employees, who receive $4.25 week- 
ly boosts. For 1959 the agreement pro- 
vides wage increases of $2 a week plus 
adjustments based on the cost of living, 
or a flat wage increase of 714 cents an 
hour—whichever ig greater. Minimum 
rate increases provide new hourly starting 
scales of $1.25 for unskilled work; $1.50 
for light stock and semi-skilled clerical 
workers, and $1.75 for skilled warehouse, 
stock and office employees. 


As a result of the increases in minim- 
ums, a number of employees received 
weekly increases ranging from $5 to $10, 
with a few receiving even more. 


Working hours were reduced to 371% 
per. week all year round. Previously 
Lerner employees worked 3714 hours a 


week for all but 10 weeks, when the 
schedule called for 38% hours a week. 


Against the possibility that unem- 
ployment will continue to rise in the 
coming months, the Lerner 65ers won 
agreement from management that all 
employees with at least one year’s serv- 
fice are guaranteed year-round em- 
ployment during the life of the con- 
tract. 


Negotiations with the big ladies ap- 
parel chain firm were opened several 
months ago by a committee of 60 stewards 
led by Vice-Pres. Prank Brown and Gen- 
eral Organizers Sol Molofsky and Ben 
Berman. Pres. Livingston entered the 
talks two weeks ago. Subsequent nego- 
tiations were led by Organization Dir. 
Michelson, 


Negotiating for management were 
Harold Lane, president; Walter Boegge, 
personnel director; Stanley Kunsberg, 
vice-president; Jack Scher, superinten- 
dent; and Max Miller, attorney. 


More than 700 Lerner members met 
at the ‘65’ Center on Jan. 23, waiting 
more than an hour while the settlement 
offer was hammered out, and then while 
the negotiating committee acted on the 
offer. The committee recommended ac- 
ceptance and the members agreed, giving 
the settlement terms overwhelming ap- 
proval. 





$5 Raises Won in New Food Store Pacts 


NEW YORK CITY—Ali but one batch of union contracts with Retail Food Employees Local 338 have been 
successfully re-signed with a $5 raise and a 5-hour cut in the work week effective next year, it was reported by 
Pres. Julius Sum. Representatives of the lone remaining group of merchants have already agreed in principle 


to the same contract conditions. It is 
expected that contracts with these firms 
will be signed shortly. 


A total of more than 1,500 individual 
union contracts covering some 5,000 
members of ‘338’ were re-negotiated and 
settled in the current drive, which began 
early last fall when Brooklyn pacts ex- 
pired. Not a single member lost a day’s 
pay as a result of a strike, Sum pointed 
out, since all the agreements were reach- 





ed amicably. 

In other developments in the local, an 
additional 25 members have retired un- 
der the ‘338’ Retirement Plan, bringing 
the total number of retirees to 39. The 
plan, which went into effect last year, 
recently liberalized its eligibility require- 
ments, thus making the additional retire- 
ments possible. Members with 15 years’ 
membership during the past 20 years are 


now eligible for benefits of $50 a month. 
Formerly retirees had to have 20 years 
of cumulative membership during the 
last 25 years. 

The newly-retired 338ers were due to 
receive their first benefit checks last 
week as The Record was in the mails. 
Retirement of the 25 took effect Jan. 1, 
following earlier approval of their appli- 
cations by the Retirement Plan’s trustees. 
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Check on Phony Votes 
At Chicago Warehouse 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Union members at Spencer Press, a book and periodi- 
cal warehouse, were in good spirits and confident as they awaited com- 
pletion of the National Labor Relations Board’s investigation of their recent 
election.. The NLRB has been looking into ballots challenged by the union 
after an election last Nov. 20, Chicago Joint Board Rep. Carl Sanzone re- 


ported. 





Mear, Stone Again 
Lead Local 17 
In Rochelle, Ul. 


ROCHELLE, Ill.—Pres. Ed Mear and 
Vice-Pres. Jack Stone were reelected to 
their posts in voting by the members of 
Local 17 last month. Local 17 members 
work in the four Del Monte food packing 
plants in this city and nearby DeKalb 
and Mendota. 

The two top officers were returned to 
office without opposition. Others elected 
were Arthur Egland, financial secretary; 
William Newton, recording secretary; 
Dick Hasse, floor guard, and Ansel Per- 
kins, door guard. New chief stewards are 
Don Schaffer and Wilburn Smith of the 
two Rochelle plants, Newton Brown of 
DeKalb, and Ray Johnson of Mendota. 

At the same membership meeting the 
local voted to make a $40 contribution to 
the March of Dimes. 


Around the Clock 


DETROIT (PAI)—Government em- 
Pployes at the Army’s Ordinance Tank- 
Automotive Command are offering 
‘round-the-clock service—Day, Noone and 
Knight. 

If you don’t believe it ask the work- 
ers: Floyd Day, Jerry Noone and Leonard 
Knight. Trouble is, they all work the 
same shift. 


The union challenged 21 ballots, cast 
by supervisory employees, as being in- 
valid because these employees are legally 
ineligible to vote. The voting was 77 for 
the RWDSU and 69 for “no union,” not 
counting the challenged ballots. Thus, a 
victory for the union depends on the 
labor board's findings. . 


Members of the union have been 
called in for questioning by the board, 
among them a group of some 20 workers 
the company laid off a few weeks ago. 
The union has charged that the company 
replaced these laid off workers with the 
supervisors who voted in the election in 
an attempt to confuse the board inves- 
tigators into believing the supervisors 
were eligible to vote. 


Company Exposure Seen 


On the union’s information to this ef- 
fect, the board was reported to be ask- 
ing questions which should expose the 
company’s maneuvering. Sanzone esti- 
mated the investigation would take a few 
more weeks. 


Meanwhile, a half dozen of the laid off 
employees have been placed on jobs in 
other Joint Board shops, Sanzone said. 

The Spencer Press firm distributes 
encyclopedias, periodicals and other 
books, and runs the Sears Readers Club 
for the Sears-Roebuck mail order con- 
cern, 











Ohio RWDSU Locals Fight 
Right to Work Move 








COLUMBUS, O.—The biggest legislative fight ever waged by labor 
in Ohio is beginning to take shape, as unions throughout the state rally to 
oppose a “right-to-work” law which the Ohio Chamber of Commerce is 
trying to have enacted. RWDSU locals, under the leadership of Regional 
Dir. Gerald Hughes, are expected to play an important role in the campaign. 


The “right-to-work” employers are 
banded together in an organization 
called the Ohio Information Committee, 
whose main function is to promote anti- 
labor legislation and to beat down any 
proposal that might possibly be of bene- 
fit to workers. Labor spokesmen are re- 
minding union members that the Ohio 
Information Committee’s last big drive 
in 1955 was aimed at preventing an in- 
crease in unemployment insurance bene- 
fits. 


The employer group has devised a 
new strategy for this year’s campaign 
to enact a “right-to-work” law, which 
would make the union shop illegal in 
Ohio, The strategy calls for the “right- 
to-work” provision to be enacted as 
an amendment to the state constitu- 
tion, rather than as a bill in the legis- 
lature. This would make it necessary 
for a referendum to be held on the 
question in next November's election. 


In order to hold a referendum, the 
state constitutioum requires 300,000 voters’ 
signatures on petitions requesting such 
a vote. With Ohioans of voting age num- 
bering some 5,500,000 the employers are 
confident that they will easily reach the 
300,000 figure on the petitions. Union 
leaders agree that the employers’ group 
will probably succeed in garnering the 
necessary signatures, but nevertheless 
they intend to urge union members not 
to sign. Not only will this force the em- 
ployers to exert extra effort on the pe- 
titions, but it will serve as a means of 
bringing the issues home to every union- 
ist. 


Int’l Rep. Eugene Ingles, reporting on 
the campaign, noted that the smaller 
unions of Ohio, like the RWDSU, will 
be contributing a good part of the lead- 
ership in the drive. The reason for this 
is that these unions would be most di- 





COLUMBUS, O.—An unusual ex- 
ample of the wisdom of developing 
administrative talents among rank 
and file union members, and thus 
providing the organization with an 
available pool of trained people, 
was given last month by Local 379 
of the RWDSU. 


In this case, William H. Lee, rank 


and file financial secretary of the local 
for the last 12 years, had a complete 
knowledge of all financial record-keep- 
ing details, including the accounts in 
the union-company administered Pen- 
sion Plan. He had learned about the 
Pension Plan from its beginning as a 
member of the original Local 379 pen- 
sion committee, and as a member of 
the Pension Board at his shop, the 
Moore’s & Ross Dairy. 


Retires from Foreman’s Job 


These conditions, combined with 
Bill’s impending retirement from his 
working foreman’s job (he was 65 years 
old on Feb. 1) make him the ideal can- 
didate for the part-time comptroller’s 
job set up by the ‘379’ executive board 
last month. 


The board, headed by Pete Frohnau- 
er, found it necessary to put a man on 
who could give more time to record- 
keeping than could be expected of a 
rank and filer. The need was brought 
home by the local’s growing size, the 
rapidly growing Pension Plan, and new 
government requirements for reporting 
financial information. 


Bill Lee, hale and energetic enough 
to be able to spot many another 65- 





BillLee of 379 Goes to Work for the Union 


Pres. Pete Frohnauer (1.) of Local 379 in Ohio, with the union’s new comptroller, 
Bill Lee—up from the ranks. 


ready for a rocking chair even though 
he was ready to retire from the job. 
Thus, with his work eut out for him as 
Loc al 379’s comptroller, Bill Lee 
couldn’t be more pleased. 

Unlike most other working people 


year-old at least 10 years, was hardly contemplating retirement after a life- 





time of getting up every morning to go 
to work, and asking themselves, who 
will want me now?—Bill Lee has been 
asked to continue giving to the union 
the experience and knowledge he gain- 
ed while serving it. The members of 





Local 379 want him. 
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rectly affected should a “right-to-work” 
law pass. 

“For example,” Ingtes said, “35 out of 
Local 379’s 36 contracts provide for a 
union shop. By contrast, a number of 
the contracts held by the bigger unions 
like the Auto Workers and Steelworkers 
do not have a union shop clause, and 
therefore their members may not feel 
the issue as keenly as we do.” 

Labor Committee Formed 

In preparation for the campaign, a 
joint labor committee has been set up 
on the state level, with representatives 
of the state AFL and CIO bodies, the 
Mine Workers, the railroad brother- 
hoods, the Teamsters and other indepen- 
dent unions. Similar committees are be- 
ing set up in every county. Ingles is al- 
ready serving as financial director of 
the Franklin County (Columbus) com-, 
mittee, and Organizer Ned Harkless as 
director of the Education Committee. 
Organizers Vern Ulery and Bill Kee, who 
are officers of their county CIO coun- 
cils, are also expected to serve on joint 
labor bodies in the campaign. 

While the immediate objective is to 
carry on an educational campaign among 
union members explaining the phony na- 
ture of the “right-to-work” bill, the 
eventual aim is to carry the union mess- 
age to all the people of the state, using 
every information medium. In a letter 
being prepared for distribution to every 
RwWDsSwver in the state as The Record 
went to press, Regional Dir. Hughes 
pointed out that every one of the 18 
states with such laws on the books has 
a lower level of wages than Ohio. He 
noted also that employers who pretend 
to be so concerned over their employees’ 
“right” to stay out of unions are not 
the least concerned by growing unem- 
ployment. 

What ‘Right to Work’? 

“What about the unemployed workers’ 
‘right to work’?” Hughes asked, noting 
that it was the very employers who were 
now pressing for an anti-union law who 
fought against higher unemployment 
compensation two years ago. 

Another key element of the labor cam- 
paign is a drive to get every union mem- 
ber—as well as everyone of voting age in 
his family—to register in preparation for 
the anticipated referendum in November. 

The RWDSvUers noted that a concert- 
ed labor drive had resulted in victory in 
similar situations in such widely-scat- 
tered states as Oregon, Louisiana, Kan- 
sas and others. They called for an equal 
effort by the working people of Ohio. 


"Work for Rights’ 


PITTSBURGH (PAI)—President Dav- 
id J. McDonald of the United Steelwork- 
ers has called upon USW members to 
“work for rights” to reverse so-called 
“right to work” laws. 

“This is‘ one of the slickest phrases 
ever devised by the National Association 
of Manufacturers—this ‘right to work’,” 
he said, “but it is a complete misnomer. 
A lot of unemployed Steelworkers would 
like to have the ‘right to work’ today.” 


Sunshine Biscuit in W. Va. 
Settles for 10”2 and 12’2c 


HUNTINGTON, W. Va. — Wage in- 
creases of 10% and 12% cents an hour 
were racked up in a new contract be- 
tween Local 21 and the Sunshine Biscuit 
Company’s plant here, Int’l Rep. Edgar 
L. Johnson reported. 

Route salesmen received 10% cents 
and floormen iti the plant got 12% cents. 

The l-year pact, which was effective 
Jan. 1, also provides improved holiday 
pay and paid leave in case of death in 
an employee’s family. 

Negotiating committee members were 
unit chairman Leonard Sisson, Claude 
Hodge and Douglas Grove, led by John- 
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Phony RCIA Charges Again Delay Grand Union Vote 


charges, and thus postpone indefinitely the 
election that had been scheduled for Feb. 6. 


The charges, termed “phony’ by Sec.-Treas. 
Alvin E. Heaps, were obviously designed to pre- 
vent the Feb. 6 vote, in which the workers were 
expected to give the RWDSU an overwhelming 
majority and the RCIA a decisive trouncing. 
This was the second time the RCIA had suc- 


MIAMI, Fla.—A new attempt by the Re- 
tail Clerks International Ass’n to thwart the 
desire of the 250 employees of ten Grand Union 
supermarkets in this city to be organized in 
the RWDSU proved successful Jan. 30. Making 


full use of the Taft-Hartley Act, the RCIA was 
able to get the National Labor Relations Board 
to conduct hearings on alleged “unfair practice” 


RCIA. 





The South 


ceeded in using the NLRB to defeat the workers’ 
own wishes; in an earlier election held.tnree 
months ago, the RCIA came out third best. But 
that election was set aside and a new one order 
ed on the basis of charges filed by the RCIA. 
In the first election on Oct. 31, the workers 
gavethe top number of 77 votes to the RWDSU. 
Sixty voted for no union, while 33 chose the 








Pres. Lloyd McCay of recently affiliated 

White Dairy Co. Local 101A in Birming- 

ham hangs new RWDSU chafter in un- 
ion office. 


2nd White Dairy 
Joins in Alabama 


MOBILE, Ala.—-A second new group of 
dairy employees in this state has joined 
the RWDSU. Employees of the White 
Dairy Co. in this city followed in the 
footsteps of the firm’s Birmingham work- 
ers by voting to bring their independent 
union into the RWDSU, Ass’t Area Dir. 
Frank Parker reported. There are 55 
plant employees and route salesmen in 
the Mobile plant and 210 in Birmingham. 

The latest action came as a result of 
consultations between the two groups, 
with local leaders from this city, includ- 
ing Pres. Kenneth Rickels, traveling for 
talks with Pres. Lloyd McCay in Bir- 
mingham, Following these discussions, 
Parker came to Mobile to talk to the 
members, and answer their questions 
about the workings of the International 
Union. 


An RWDSU charter has been applied 
for and is due to be issued soon, Parker 
said. A contract is presently in effect and 
will run out in about a year. 

The White Dairy Co,, largest in Bir- 
mingham, processes milk, butter and 
cheese, and sells at retail to individual 
customers in the area. 


Strike for The Right to Vote 


Looms at A&P Knoxville Stores 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—Employees of nine A&P supermarkets in this area, fed up with roadblocks put in the 


“way of an election by the company—abetted by the Retail Clerks union—were holding a secret ballot strike 


vote Sunday, Feb. 2, as The Record was in the mails. Int’l Rep. &d Rosenhahn reported that the 32-member 


organizing committee, representing em- 
ployees of each store, on Jan, 21 voted 
unanimously to strike. 


The militant group of about 150 work- 
ers, who are solidly organized in the 
RWDSU, feel they have been left with no 
alternative but to strike for their right 
to vote. The company has frankly stated 
to Ass’t Area Dir. Frank Parker that it 
will employ every legal device available 
to stall off an election. 

The company has gotten added oppor- 
tunity to delay by the dog-in-the-manger 
tactics of the Retail Clerks union. This 
union, which can claim no membership 
among the workers, nevertheless filed 
unfair labor practice charges just in time 
to prevent an NLRB-ordered election 
from being held Dec. 11. 

‘Protective Strike’ 

It has been pointed out that a strike 
for the right to vote is not regarded as an 
economic strike by the Labor Board, 
which terms it a “protective strike.” Un- 
der these conditions, the Taft-Hartley 
law cannot be used as a weapon by the 
employer to discharge striking employees. 

Rosenhahn said the workers are begin- 
ning to prepare themselves for a battle, 
digging into their meager financial re- 
sources and setting aside as much as they 
can. 


“The strength of these people is_ 


greater than it ever was,” Rosenhahn 

said. “They’ve all learned the hard les- 

son that the company considers them 

nothing more than a pair of overalls, 

and they do not propose to take this 

kind of arrogance lying down.” 

Meanwhile, efforts are going into build- 

ing the union by trying to organize other 
shops in this area, Substantial numbers 
of workers in another grocery chain have 
signed up, and a group in the warehouse 
of Sterchi Bros., a retail furniture chain, 
has signed up and filed a petition for 
election. 








OFFICERS-ELECT of Atlanta, Ga. Local 343, union: of A& P warehouse em- 

ployees, pose for official portrait. Seated is Recording Sec. Marie Pittman. 

Others, |. to r., are Sgt.-at-Arms Melvin Douglas, Vice-Pres. Cliff Webb, 
_ Pres. T. A. Walston, Financial Sec. T. G. Campbell. 
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A&P President Writes Employees... 


January 2, 1958 
To My Fellow Employees: 

As we enter a new year, I would like to report to you briefly on the state 
of our business. 

I am happy to tell you that we are doing better than ever. Sales, generally, 
are reaching new highs. Our substantial store and warehouse development pro- 
grams are proceeding at a rate that will keep pace with our customers’ needs 
and enable us to render to them constantly better service. We have maintained 
our leadership despite the intense competition that is characteristic of food 
retailing. In short, we are in good shape and I want to express my thanks 
to each of you for your contribution to our success. ... 

I am sure that it will be comforting to you to know that there will be 
no change in these basis policies . .. our determination to give our customers 
the most good food and best service for their money and our continued con- 
cern for the welfare of the men and women who make up out organization. 

In the year just ahead, you and your family have my very best wishes 
for your health, happiness and good fortune. 

Sincerely yours, 
. Ralph W. Burger, President 
420 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 


. And a Knoxville Employee Replies 


January 6, 1958 
Dear Mr. Burger: 

I am an employee of your — in Knoxville, Tennessee. I have five 
and one-half years service with the Company. 

As you probably know, the employees in Knoxville, Oak Ridge, and Mary- 
ville are in the process of organizing a Union with the help of the Retail, 
Wholesale & Department Store Union, affiliated with AFL-CIO. 

During the time we have been waiting upon our election we have been 
going through an anti-union campaign conducted by the Company that is 
unlawful and undignified. The employees here have been wondering if the 
main office in New York condones these actions that they have been putting 
us through. 

We know that there are other stores in the Company that are organized. 
So it can’t be so wrong for us here to have the same privileges. We are not 
organizing against any one manager or supervisor. We are organizing for 
one purpose and intent only, and that is to do collective bargaining with the 
Company as a group and not as individuals. In this day and time, we feel 
that a worker can’t have too much security. We are very serious about ob- 
taining our Union. We feel it will help the een on ee 0 Ee 

Your letter of January 2, 1958, contradicts everything that the local man- 
agers and supervisors have been telling us. They say if we ‘nae election 
with the Union that the Company will close their doors and refuse to bargain 
with us. Also they say if we win they can’t afford to increase our wages, because 
business is not. good and they would have to lay about half of us off, and etc. 
8o0 I ae very glad to receive your letter of encouragement that business is 
s0 good. 

I would like to know if the Company as a whole is so anti-union as they 
lead us to believe. I believe you to be a fair man from reading your létter. We, 
the employees, would like to be accorded the same treatment as so many of 
your other stores have had and that is a fair election with the National Labor 
Relations Board without any interference from the managers and supervisors. 
} just don’t think it fair for the managers and local supervisors to be able 
to _ scare, threaten, and intimidate anyone from voting for the Union, do 
you 


Your loyal employee, 
Hubert Murl Householder 
2124 Rose Avenue 
Knoxville 16, Tennessee 





Bruno Store Signed in Ala. 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—One down and seven to go is the score in the 
Bruno Stores organizing campaign of the Joint Council of RWDSU Locals 
here, Int’l Rep. Bill Langston reported. A contract was completed last 


month with the retail grocery chain’s 
North Birmingham store, and the drive 
proceeds at a brisk pace at the other 
stores, Langston said. 


Employees of the settled store won a 


first agreement with wage boosts rang- 





ing from $3 to $5 a week, a week’s paid 
vacation after one year’s service, senior= 
ity rights, a grievance procedure, and 
other conditions of an RWDSU pact. 
Negotiations were led for the union by 
Organizer Margaret Robbins. 















Canada 


First Canada Rice Pact 
Signed in Vancouver 


Brings 25 and 30c Boosts 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—A. 16-month firSt contract covering 75 workers 
has been concluded between RWDSU Local 580 and Canada Rice Mills, it 
Was reported by Int’l Rep. Bud Hodgins. The contract, retroactive to Nov. 
4, 1957, features the 40-hour week and substantial wage gains. 

The Canada Rice plant was organized in the late summer of 1957 after 





Jobless Totals 
Continue to Rise 


OTTAWA (CPA)—Job applications at 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
offices at the beginning of the year num- 
bered 754,640, according to Labor Minister 
Michael Starr. The figure represented 
an inerease of 56,487 over the previous 
week. It is the highest total since the 
end of the second world war. 


In the House of Commons, T. 8. Bar- 
nett (CCF—Comox-Alberni), seconded 
by Claude Ellis (CCF—Regina), moved 
the adjournment of debate to discuss the 
“alarming” situation, but his motion was 
ruled out of order by the speaker after 
members of the government pointed out 
that an unemployment debate could take 
place later on the government’s proposed 
motion toa go into supply. 

Mr. Barnett cited the “need for im- 
Mediate action to provide employment 
and «lleviate the distress being suffered 
by a growing number of unemployed 
Canadians and their families.” 

“Who would deny that there is some 
urgency of discussion in this regard?” 
CCF leader M. J. Coldwell asked. 


Bud Hodgins New 
Int! Rep. in B.C. 








BUD HODGINS | 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Bud Hod- 
gins has been appointed by 
RWDSU Pres. Greenberg to the 
post of. International representa- 
tive for the province of British Co- 
lumbia. Hodgins had served for 
some years as Local 535’s business 
agent. He replaces the late Gerald 
Emary, who died after a long ill- 
ness last Oct. 21. 

Further staff changes call for 
two new business agents to be ap- 
pointed. One will replace Hodgins 
in Local 535. The other is to work 
with Local 580 Business Agent Ray 
Haynes as well as with the Local 
617 members. Local 535 ig the 
union of warehouse workers here; 
and ‘680’ and ‘517’ are locals of 
food processing workers. 

Regional Dir. George Barlow, 
whose direction Hodgins 
said the rank and file | 
of the three locals have 
satisfaction with the 

are eager to get 
‘campaign 
said organizing 
area is very good. 
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’ company-inspired move that they should 


the workers voted to throw out a com- 
pany-dominated union and bring in the 
RWDSU. Many workers returned early 
from their vacations to cast ballots for 
the RWDSU in a Labor Relations Board 
election on Aug. 15, The vote was 45 for 
the RWDSU to 17 for the company union, 


Management fought to keep the 
RWDSVU out, but the company outsmart- 
ed itself when it got an injunction against 
the election, which was originally sched- 
uled for gJuly 17. The injunction was 
thrown out by a court, and the workers 
were convinced more than ever by the 


get themselves a bona fide union of their 
own choice. And in the Aug. 15th vote 

















they did just that. 


In addition to the reduced work 
week, down 4 hours from 44, the agree- 
ment provides for general wage in- 
creases of 25 cents an hour for women 
and 30 cents an.hour for men, Indi- 
vidual classification increases of 10 and 
15 cents and the 40-hour week raise 
wages still further. Base rates are set 
at $1.27 for women and $1.75 for men. 


Another outstanding provision of the 
contract is paid sick leave of 6 days a 
year accumulative to a maximum of 30 
days a year. Prior to this contract there 


Manitoba Co-op Contract 
Nets Wage Hike, Hour Cut 


WINNIPEG, Man.—A first contract settlement between RWDSU Dairy 
Local 755 and the Manitoba Dairy and Poultry Co-op has achieved the 
union shop, the 40-hour week and substantial wage increases for 50 em- 
ployees, Local 755 Business Rep.-Gordon Ritchie reported. 

The ‘agreement provides for a general increase of $2.50 a week retro- 


was no provision for sick leave. The 
agreement also provides for a layoff no- 
tice, an increased vacation allowance and 
the maintenance of union membership. 





Volkswagen Drive Speeded 


TORONTO—The United Auto Work- 
ers will step up their drive to organize 
the anti-union Volkswagen auto plant 
here with the appointment of Gerry 
Richter of UAW local 112 as special org- 
anizer. Mr. Richter, who speaks both 
English and German, will have to over- 
come a “fear campaign” at the plant, ac- 


active to June 1, 1957, and a raise of $4 
effective Jan, 1, 1958, in the basic clas- 
sification, Complete revision of other 
wage classifications brings wage gains 
ranging from $5 to $9 a week. 


A five-day delivery week and a faster 
rate of wage progressions are other out- 
standing features of the settlement. Pro- 
duction employees whose seniority dates 
from Jan. 1, 1957, will immediately go 
to the higher rate of pay. 


Negotiating for the union were Unit 
Chairman James Pollock, Sec.-Treas. Art 
Henderson, Committeemen Don Garden, 
J. Webb and G. Lawson, assisted by 
Ritchie. 





Elsewhere in Local 755, 35 workers 
at Modern Dairies agreed to a renewal 
settlement on Jan. 9. The contract pro- 
vides for a general pay boost of $3 a 
week effective Aug. 1, 1957; classifica- 
tion adjustments amounting to $5 a 
week effective Aug, 1, 1957; a 6-day, 
40-hour week, down two hours from 42; 
a 5-day delivery week, down one day 
from 6, and summer trousers to go with 
the present uniforms of route salesmen. 


The negotiating committee included 
Unit Chairman W. Peltz, Sec. 8. Donda, 
Committeemen G. Slobodian, J. Allen and 
Ritchie, 
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Ford Brand — Unionist With a Business Head 





Labor Councilman a Boon for Toronto 


By MORDEN LAZARUS 


TORONTO.—Ford Brand, senior controller on the 
Toronto City Council, has just done the taxpayers an- 
other good turn by balking a move that would have 
committed the city to a $3,500,000 sports stadium— 
added to a $3,500,000 grandstand which is. already a 
“white elephant.” 


City fathers were all set to collar the big sports vote 
in the city by voting the funds, a million.and a quarter of 
which were to be spent forthwith on an oblique-angled open 
stand to take care of football. The angle was supposed to 
anticipate a baseball stadium to be added later to house a 
major league team. - 


R The stadium plan looked cock-eyed and Controller 
Brand-—alone but with a loud voice—said it wag cock- 
eyed. He produced an alternative plan for which the out- 
lay will be only $450,000, all of which will be paid off by 
the Argo Football team. In the meantime, the Toronto 
Maple Leafs baseball team has a good stadium, and could 
have a better one if it asked the owners, the Harbour 
Board, to do something about it. 


City Council adopted the Brand plan—unanimously! 

Brand is formerly business agent of the Toronto Press- 
men’s Union and executive member of the Toronto and Dis- 
trict Labor Council. 


Another way Ford Brand expects to save the city’s home- 
Owners money is by exposing to the light of day what the 
Proposed new subway system is likely to cost. 

Subway is a fighting word in Toronto. The well-run TTC 


(Toronto Transportion Commission) is promoting a straight- 
line subway along Bloor Street. The new, but efficient, Toronto 


Planning Board is suggesting a U-shaped subway. The con- 
flict of ideas has produced some of the hottest arguments 
since Charlotte Whitton was mayor of Ottawa. 


Both sides agree, however, that either plan would cost 
$200 million in round figures. Neither has figured out exactly 
what this would mean to the taxpayer—meaning very often 
the homeowners. 


Ford Brand has figured it out. On the basis of Younge 
Street subway costs, he says you've got to figure that the $200 
million estimate today will mean $400 million by the time 
the subway—either subway—is finished. 


To borrow $400 thillion at 5% over 30 years would cost 
about $27 million annually—or about 9 millions on the tax 
bill, This means $45 a year on a small mortgage like $5000, 
and $90 a year on a $10,000 mortgage ... or in other words, 
half to a full week wages every year for many a worker. 


The labor controller is now calling for a plebiscite on 
the matter so that taxpayers can decide. With all three To- 
ronto daily papers beating the drums for the subway and to 
hell with the costs, a plebiscite is the only way the public 
is going to get all the facts. 


It looks as though other city fathers are beginning to 
see Brand’s way on the subway subject too. 
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Interview 
with 
Senator Kennedy 








Massachusetts Democrat states his views on labor's 
minimum wage fight and other legislation affecting unions. 














These remarks are from transcript of Washington, D.C. 
television program, ‘Eye Opener,’ conducted by Al Hamilton of United Auto Workers. 


HAMILTON: Senator, as we go into the age of conquering space, 
there remains the problem of the people who are here on earth. Right 
now, it looks as though there may be 5 or 6 million unemployed by March. 
What are we going to do about that? What can.Congress do? 


KENNEDY: Al, I agree with you, though I hope the figure doesn’t 
reach 6 million. It may pass 5 million this winter and that’s a terribly 
high figure. It may be that our accelerated defense spending may ease 
unemployment a little, but there is evidence that it’s going to be bigger 
and it’s going to be particularly heavy in areas which have already suf- 
fered some unemployment during the last three or four months. 


Construction is low—housing is off 87 thousand units from last year. 
And last year was a poor year. Buying power in.recent months declined 
over 114 billion dollars. There are a number of other signs that the hard- 
money policy that was in effect last summer was kept on too long. Unless 
we're strong here at home economically, we can’t carry the burden of our 
own defense and that of a good percentage of the rest of the world. So I 
consider it of primary importance that a number of steps be taken: 


No. 1, that we do something about improving unemployment com- 
pensation standards. 


No. 2, that we do something about passing a bill that’s been long 
delayed to give relief assistance to those areas where there is chronic 
unemployment. ; 

HAMILTON: That’s the Area Redevelopment Bill? 

KENNEDY: That’s right. Senator Paul Douglas, Senator Joseph Clark 
and I have been very interested in that for the last three years. 


Urges Minimum Wage for Retail 


I’m hopeful too that something can be done about federal aid to edu- 
cation, not only to develop scientists, but also to make it easier to educate 
our children who are now in overcrowded schools. I hope that won’t be 
lost sight of in this new emphasis on higher education. 

I am hopeful that we’re going to do something about minimum. wage 
legislation. Millions of people are getting less than $1 an hour for a very 
hard 40 hours a week. And that is particularly important to the number 
of women who are involved in that kind of work in our retail stores. I 
hope that no one thinks that we ought to rest on our arms domestically 
just because we have great challenges abroad. 

HAMILTON: Well,would you say then, Senator, that there is no 
one panacea in terms of the domestic problem and no panacea in terms 
of the international problem? 

KENNEDY: That’s right. There’s a whole agenda. I think maybe we’re 
pe to do something about minimum wage right away, and we’re going 

do something about providing for disclosure of pension and welfare. 
I'm hopeful that we're going to get both of those bills on the Senate floor 
before February for action. This is the sort of thing that I think we have 
got to do on a whole variety of fronts. 

If we ever get up to 6 million unemployed, that would be a defeat 
for the United States comparable to the Sputnik, because it would indi- 
@ate that our system is not successful—we can’t keep people at work. Six 
million unemployed is an awful lot of people. That would be a major dis- 
Q@ster for us, domestically, and in the field of foreign relations. If our 
system can’t keep people working, then I think we’ve had another set- 
back. So I think it is a No. 1 priority for the defense of the United States 
that we keep our economy going at top gear. 
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HAMILTON: Senator, to meet some of the problems that have been 
raised by the McClellan Committee, of which you are a member in this 
field of management and labor practices, what do you think are the 
important steps that must be taken so far as legislation is concerned in 
regard to management and labor? © 


KENNEDY: Well, I have already mentioned the fact that all pension 
and welfare funds, amounting to billions and billions of dollars, should 
be disclosed—should be registered. 


HAMILTON: Do you agree with Senator Douglas and many of the 
other Senators that all such plans should be subject to investigation? 


KENNEDY: I.am a co-sponsor of such a bill with Senator Douglas, 
and I am chairman of the Committee on Welfare and Pensions which re- 
ported that bill out last July. We hope to get it before the full committee 
on the floor of the Senate within the next month or so. 

I’ve been in touch with the members of the AFL-CIO Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee and others to talk about what would be helpful to them 
in maintaining the strength of the labor movement, and in maintaining 
self-government in the labor movement. 


Ethical Practices Codes Adequate 


Many of the things which we might act on legislatively are pretty 
well dealt with by the Ethical Practices Codes of the AFL-CIO itself. 
They cover a whole variety of fronts. If all the unions would live up to 
them, it would make federal legislation unnecessary in most areas. So 
I am hopeful that all unions will enforce those codes in spirit, as well as 
in letter, during the coming months. It will make the job much easier; 
it will make our work unnecessary. 

HAMILTON: What can you do on the management side? 

KENNEDY: Well, I think that we’ve got to strengthen that section 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. which forbids employers from interfering in the 
organizational activities of employees. Definitely, employers are going to 
have to disclose all moneys paid out on industrial relations, as well as 
to whom it was paid—middle men, attorney’s fees, all the rest. Every com- 
pany in the United States will have to file that with the Secretary of 
Labor as well. In addition, I believe we should strengthen those sections 
we talked about to make it completely improper for management to inter- 
fere in any way in the organizational activities of their employees. That’s 
an employee matter—it shouldn’t be the business of management. 


HAMILTON: Senator Kennedy, do you believe that the labor move- 
ment will benefit or suffer from the McClellan Committee hearings? 


KENNEDY: Well, I think the long range objectives of our hearings 
should be, and I believe are, to help the labor movement. And I’m con- 
fident the trade union movement as a whole will in the long run recog- 
nize that this investigation has been beneficial. 


That certainly has been the position that the leadership of the AFL- 
CIO under George Meany has taken. Théy’ve given wonderful coopera- 
tion to our committee. They’ve taken steps, with us, to oust these cor- 
rupt officials, They have taken what I consider to be the most significant 
and admirable step in the history of the American trade union move- 
ment by adopting an excellent hard-hitting set of ethical practices codes. 


I don’t think any other group in the country at any time in our his- 
tory has gone so far as the labor movement has in setting up standards, 
fiduciary trusteeship standards, for labor union officials. % 
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Pretty Members Eye ‘Union Queen’ Title 


As this issue of The Record went to press, the 
first batch of entries in this year’s Union Queen 
contest arrived—and every one of them looks like 
a potential winner! You'll see them in the next 
issue, dated Feb. 16, and we’re sure you'll agree that 
they’re beautiful. 


Meanwhile, if you want to compete for the title 
of Union Queen, just follow the simple rules below 
and send in your entry NOW. Remember: the win- 
ner will be a guest of honor at the RWDSU con- 
vention in Chicago in June, and will receive many 
valuable prizes. And there’ll be prizes for the run- 
ners-up too! Any RWDSU member is eligible; here’s 
all you have to do to enter: 


@ Send in your best photos, preferably in bath- 
ing suit, since both face and figure count in this 
' contest. Print name and address clearly on back 
of each photo. All photos will be returned. 


@ Together with. photos, send following informa- 
tion:.-name, home address, number of local, name of 
shop where employed, job title, and personal descrip- 
tion, including age, color of hair and eyes, height, 
weight, and measurement of bust, waist and hips, 


@ The entries will be narrowed down’ to five 
finalists by a committee of Judges prominent in the 
entertainment world. Then RWDSU members will 
choose the winner from among the finalists by mail- 
ing in a coupon ballot which will appear in The 
Record. 


Send all entries to The Record’s Beauty Contest, 
132 West 43 Street, New York 36, N. Y. Don’t delay. 
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WHEN A COMPANY MOVES 





Industry shifting plants to new sites at a 
rapid rate is creating many special bar- 
gaining problems, a recent -CIO Col- 
lective Bargaining Report points out. To 
assist local unions which may be faced with 
the problem of plant removal, The Record 
is publishing excerpts from the report here. 
For a single free copy of the full report 
write: AFL-CIO Research Department, 
815 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


HAT PROCEDURE is being sought by 

unions where*a company decides for sound 
economic reasons that it must move operations 
from one location to another? 

First, unions are insisting that they be noti- 
fied and consulted on any contemplated move 
as early as possible, so that they may examine 
the reasons involved and so that they may join 
in exploring all possible means of minimizing 
the impact on workers. 

Advance notice of any plant transfer is also 
necessary for workers to know of a change and 
to plan accordingly, so that those due to be 
displaced may seek and find jobs they may 
want elsewhere with a minimum of lost time. 

Secondly, unions urge that the movement of 
operations be planned and spread over a period 
of time so that the work force may dwindle 
naturally rather than through layoffs. Also, 
even if production is moved, it may still be 
possible to maintain at least some operations 
at the existing facilities for an extended period 
to provide work for some remaining employees. 


Transfer Workers to New Jobs 


Finally, when work is moved from one local- 
ity tomanother, unions want every effort made 
to aid affected workers. The steps emphasized 
in negotiations by different unions vary on de- 
tails, but the following summarizes broadly the 
views being pressed by various unions— and 
being agreed to by many companies—in bar- 
gaining on this problem: 

Workers should not be forced to bear the en- 
tire economic burden of readjustment during 
a period of plant relocation. Management must 
consider the cost of protecting displaced work- 
ers as one of the economic costs it must assume 
in the moving of work. 

The primary type of protection is to give the 
abandoned worker the right to follow his work. 

Workers displaced in a plant move should be 
given the right to transfer to the new location, 
to a job with pay comparable to their former 
wage, with full retention of all rights accumu- 
lated at the old plant. 

If only lower-paying jobs are available, then 


What Unions Can Do to Protect Workers’ Rights 


the unions want the company to guarantee the 
transferring worker his old wage for at least 
a designated period, making up the difference 
between the new job rate and the worker's for- 
mer rate. 

Where the available new jobs may require 
somewhat different or additional skills or du- 
ties which the normal worker could ordinarily 
master after a reasonable re-training period, 
the company should provide the necessary re- 
training to equip the worker for the new duties. 


Pay Expenses of Worker Relocation 


To avoid an undue economic burden on work- 
ers and to make the transfer opportunities 
most meaningful, the company should pay all 
of the expenses involved in the moving of the 
worker and his family and possessions and in 
the family’s getting resettled in the new com- 
munity. 

The executive board of the United Auto 
Workers has phrased its general bargaining 
proposal on this point as follows: 

“Any worker exercising his right to 
transfer to the new plant shall be compen- 
sated for the cost of relocating his family 
in the community adjacent to the new 
plant. 

“Since transfer of the new plant is con- 
sidered a normal cost of operating the busi- 
ness, the cost of facilitating a transfer of 
a worker and his family shall also be con- 
sidered a normal cost of doing business 
and the employer shall be obligated to meet 
the cost of facilitating a transfer of the 
worker and his family as the employer is 
now obligated to meet the cost of transfer- 
ring machinery and plant facilities. 

“Accordingly, the employer shall assume 
the cost of economic losses incurred by the 
worker because of the movement of the 
plant and the employer shall also be re- 
quired to pay a relocation allowance to the 
worker to enable him to meet his added 
daily cost during the period of relocation 
and adjustment.” . 


Severance Pay for Those Left Behind 


Some workers may choose not to transfer be- 
cause of ties to the community, family, age, or 
other reasons. There also may not be enough 
jobs available at the new location for all work- 
ers. 

The workers left behind must be given ade- 
quate severance payments, unions are stressing, 
to compensate for the loss of their jobs and 
accumulated rights and to provide a financial 
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cushion to aid them and their families in meet- 
ing the problem of unemployment and in get- 
ting and adapting to a new job. 


A growing number of unions have been suc- 
ceeding in getting specific recognition of this 
obligation written into their agreements not 
only for plant moves but for shutdowns or cut- 
backs or discharges for other reasons as well. 

For example, the agreement of the United 
Steelworkers and the US. Steel Corporation 
provides that if all-or a substantial part of a 
department or plant is shut down, displaced 
employees who are not provided with another 
job equal in pay to the one they have lost shall 
be entitled to severance pay. (The amount of 
the payment depends on their service: 4 weeks’ 
pay for at least 3 years’ service, 6 for 5 years, 7 
for 7 years, and 8 weeks’ pay for 10 or more 
years). 

Another notable example of a recently-nego- 
tiated special severance pay arrangement is the 
fund negotiated last year by the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers for the specific purpose of pro- 
viding protection in “runaway” or shutdown 
situations. The fund, financed by employer con- 
tributions of 1 per cent of payroll, covers some 
7,500 workers in the infants’ coat and sport- 
wear industry in New York. 

If any employer in this industry shuts his 
plant or moves his business to another area, 
this severance pay fund will pay his workers 
one week’s wages for each year of employment. 


Payment of Accumulated Benefits 


Apart from any special severance payments, 
workers who become jobless upon removal of 
a plant normally are of course entitled to pay- 
ment of all accumulated benefits. Thus, it is 
standard practice to assure workers affected 
by a shutdown that they will receive (a) ac- 
crued vacation pay, (b) their share of accumu- 
lated pension funds, and (c) other benefits 
which may have been accumulated. 

Although it has not yet been widely achieved, 
unions’ want severance payments upon plant 
removal to be in addition to and not in place of 
any other negotiated unemployment benefits. 

Thus, supplementary unemployment benefit 
plans, which have been negotiated by some 
unions tp provide payments to supplement state 
unemployment compensation, do help meet 
some of the problems of unemployment created 
by plant removals, but they alone are not 
enough, for they do not compensate workers 
for the loss of accumulated seniority and other 
job oe as would an adequate severance pay- 
ment. a 











Money-Saving 


Q. You're going to tell me how to save money 
on my car? 


A. We're going to try. 
Q. Like... .? 


A. Let’s start at the beginning—buying a car. 
There are several things you should consider— 
your particular needs, for one thing. Want a 
car to get you to work or mostly for pleasure? 
Then there are the conditions under which you 
normally drive. What’s the weather like in your 
part of the country? Will you drive mostly in 
city traffic, on open highway or rough country 

oads? Then ask yourself just how important 
prestige is to you. Must you have a new car—or 
will a good used one fit the bill? Do you really 
need automatic transmission? (It’ll boost your 
bill about $100). In other words, are you look- 
ing for transportation pure and simple or do 
you get # kick out of the “Ooohs” and “Aaahs” 
of neighbors? You can even save money on such 
{tems as auto trim. Chrome plate rusts fast. 
Aluminum is sensitive to detergents. But stain- 
less steel will wear and wear—and stay shiny 
with a minimum of washing. 


Q. There’s just the wife and myself. And 
frankly, I go for that late styling. I don’t mind 
one bit impressing my customers. 


A. A two-door sedan is probably best for you. 
It’s perfect for a small family, and convenient 
for business use. A four-door is the thing for a 
larger family, but you can save yourself some 
money by foregoing those two rear doors. 


Q.What about getting a good price for the 
buggy I’ve got now? I'd like to trade it in. But 
I don’t Want to get gypped. 


Check Ads for Prices 


A. You can get an idea of your car’s value by 
(1) either checking the used-car want ad sec- 
tion in newspapers for prices of the same make, 
model] and the same equipment as yours, or(2) 
¢hecking with several dealers handling your 
type of car to find out what the difference ‘in 

is between it and a new model with the 
game equipment. This way, you'll get a rough 
idea of what your car’s worth. 


Q. I’ve heard that the best time to buy a car 
is in the fall. True? 


A. Not always. Some people do believe it’s 
better to buy a new car just before the coming 
year’s models appear. Current models may then 
be reduced to make room for new models. In 
taking advantage of seasonal reductions, be 
sure you allow for its imminent depreciation 
(about 30% the first year). To avoid further de- 
preciation on their present car, some folks buy 
@ new car right after the new models appear. 
Used car prices generally reach their peak in 
the spring, level off during the summer, drop 
rapidly as new fall models appear and hit bot- 
tom during the winter. 


Q. Okay. Let’s say I’ve got the best car for 
me. How else can I save money? How about 
maintenance? There must be a few tricks to 


know. Do I have to shell out all that money to 
mechanics? 


Tinkering Can Cost Money 


A. Yes and no. Lacking the necessary tools 
and experience, it rarely pays to work on your 
own car. Tinkering with your own car can be 
costly and dangerous— unless you know ex- 
actly what you’re doing. A well-trained me- 
chanic is your best bet for repairs. What we can 
do is tell you something about preventive main- 
tenance. Take care of your car and your me- 
chanic’s bills will be smaller—and less frequent. 


Q. Now you're talking. What first? 


A. Well, let’s start with tires. They should be 
filled when cold. On a long run, the air ex- 
pands, giving you a higher pressure indication. 
Watch for uneven tread wear—it may be time 
for wheel alignment. A timely check and cor- 
rection can save you thousands of miles of ex- 
tra tire mileage. Another tire “stretcher” is ro- 
tation of the tires (about every 4,000 miles). 
And don’t overlook the. possibility of recapping. 


Q. What advice do you have on tire materials. 
Which is best? 


A. Your best buy is rayon cord. Rayon is the 
only tire cord that grows stronger as tire heat 
builds up, yet it’s the lowest priced cord in com- 
mon use, 


Q. Check. Now, if you can help me coax more 
mileage out of my gas, you’ll be my friend for- 
ever. ; 





Tips on Buying and Maintaining a Car 


A. You can cut gas—and oil—consumption 
25 to 50 percent by driving at a moderate speed. 
A car traveling 1,000 miles at 60 mph consumes 
1144 gallons more gasoline than if it averages 
40 mph. Avoid “jack rabbit” starts—they gobble 
gas. The secret here is slow acceleration and 
rapid change of gears. Riding in “low” burns 
a lot of gas. You should be in high by the time 
you're doing 10 mph. Anticipate stops. By re- 
leasing the accelerator in time, you won't have 
to jam on the brakes. You save gas by slowing 
down and brakes by applying them gradually. 
Finally, try to géar your speed to lights. Many 
city traffic signals are set for 25-30 mph traf- 
fic. Get your car going right and you'll havea 
green light for miles at a time. These little 
things will show in your gas bills. 


Q. Do you have anything to say regarding 
brakes? 


A. We sure do. Here too a stitch in time can 
mean money in the bank (relining brakes is an 
expensive proposition). As you drive, look for 
uneven braking, or a brake pedal which travels 
more than 2 inches beforé™the brakes go on. 
If so, get the brakes checked immediately. Add 
brake fluid if you need it, but if you do, find out 
why. Good brake fluid doesn’t evaporate; if 
much is gone, check for leaks. Be sure to adjust 
your emergency brake, too. 


Cold-Weather Preparations 


Q. Are there any special problems connected 
with colder weather? 


A. According to automotive engineers, there’s 
a bit more to winterizing your car than just 


dumping some anti-freeze in the radiator. Most 
important thing is to be certain the cooling 
system is clean and leak tight. A small summer 
leak costs nothing—water is free. But in the 
winter a leak can be expensive —anti-freeze 
costs money. Flush the radiator and cooling 
system thoroughly to get rid of rust and grease. 
Incidentally, if you’re one of those guys who 
use anti-freeze over and over, year after year— 
don’t! The rust inhibitor only lasts one season, 


and anti-freeze is no more “permanent” than . 


your wife’s permanent wave. 
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By MAX STEINBOCK 


Ever since a smart publicity man 
convinced John D. Rockefeller, Sr., 
that people would like him better 
if he gave away dimes and con- 
cealed his tremendous wealth, the 
rich people of this country have, 
for the most part, gone to consid- 
erable pains to play down their 
money. In fact, they have succeed- 
ed in putting over a new economic 
‘theory’ which runs something like 
this: 

“There aren’t any really rich in- 
dividuals any more; the income 
tax has seen to that. Sure there 
are wealthy corporations, and they 
do pretty well by their executives. 
But even multi-millionaires today 








can’t live like rich people did 50 
years ago. Nobody can afford to 
live on a really lavish scale nowa- 
days. Even the wealthiest people 
today are merely comfortable after 
the Internal Revenue Bureau gets 
through with them.” 


Ironically, this myth—for that is 
what it is, as we shall show—has 
gained even wider acceptance in 
recent years with the advent of 
big-money winners on television 
quiz shows. Millions of Americans 
learned what a big chunk of taxes 
comes out of a contestant’s $64,000 
winnings. And the average per- 
son’s reaction to this new knowl- 
edge was a feeling of sympathy for 
the winner—and for everyone else 
who has to pay out the largest 
share of his income in taxes. 


Of course, the true picture is a 
good deal brighter. The American 
millionaire is not a member of a 
disappearing species; in fact, the 
number of millionaires increases 
yearly. And income taxes, while 
painful, are not nearly as deva- 
stating for the rich as they would 
like the rest of us to believe. The 
fact is that there are literally hun- 
dreds of loopholes in the 1,000- 
page income tax law—and nearly 
every such loophole offers an ad- 
vantage to the rich. 


Nowhere are these loopholes 
more advantageously used than in 
Texas and other oil-producing 
states. Special tax gimmicks are 
available to oil millionaires — and 
they use ’em. One such Texan had 
@ net income of more than $14 mil- 
lion during a five-year period. Yet 
his total income tax bill for those 
five years was only $80,000! This 
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works out to a tax rate of one-half 
of one per cent—far less than is 
paid by a single person earning 
the federal minimum wage of $1 
an hour! 


While oil and mining have pro- 
duced the most spectacular accum- 
ulations of wealth, there are plenty 
of others who are living very nice- 
ly, thank you. Once you have a 
little nest egg, of, say, several mil- 
lion dollars, there are various ways 
you can keep your tax payments 
at a minimum. For instance, if you 
have $10,000,000 lying around idle, 
you can invest them in good, safe 
state and municipal bonds. From 
such an investment, you can have 
an income of-$300,000 a year or so 
—and you won’t have to pay a cent 
in income taxes, since such bonds 
are tax exempt! 


When we consider that more 
than 15,000 Americans each year 
report earnings of $100,000 or 
more, and that many additional 
thousands would be in that tax 
bracket but for loopholes in the 
tax law, it becomes obvious that 
wealth is not a thing of the past. 
And, while most of the wealthy 
are rather adept at not flaunting 
their money, there are still Ameri- 
cans who can afford to indulge 
their slightest whims. For a view of 
what these whims are, We are in- 
debted to a recent article in The 
Wall Street Journal describing the 
work of Hal Anderson, a Dallas 
(Texas, naturally) builder who ca- 
ters to the luxury home market. 


In the past four years, Mr. An- 
derson has built more than 50 
homes which range in price from 
$100,000 to $250,000. As the Wall 
Street Journal points out, these 
are much more modest than the 
million-dollar palaces put up 50 
years ago by the Astors, Morgans 
and Vanderbilts. Tastes have 
changed, and even a Texas mil- 
lionaire would be hard put to af- 





ford the regiment of servants 
needed to operate one of the hun- 
dred room mansions erected in the 
early 1900s. Today, the trend is 
toward one-story ranch-style 
structures on one acre tracts. How- 
ever, despite this outward simplic- 
ity, there are some interesting “ex- 
tras” that Mr. Anderson supplies 





Rich or Poor, It's Nice to Have Money 


to meet his customers’ special 
needs, Here are a few special 
touches ordered by clients: 


@® An East Texas attorney has 
an eight-foot long, kidney-shaped 
bathtub lined with Italian tile and 
trimmed with gold leaf. Cost: 
$3,000. 


® A Dallas banker has a dog 
house for his pet boxer, which is a 


replica of his own home, complete 
with air conditioning. Cost: $300. 


® A food company president has 
a $200,000 home with a 20 by 40- 
foot dining room that seats 36 per- 
sons, and a 30 by 40-foot den which 
opens onto a terrace and swim- 
ming pool. In the rear of the house, 
he’s added “a small $1,800 green- 
house.” 


@® One customer ordered a color 
television set built into his bed- 
room ceiling and tilted at an angle 





so he could watch his favorite pro- 
grams from his bed. 


® Another customer had a 
dumbwaiter installed next to his 
bed so he could call a servant over 
the intercom and order a snack 
sent up whenever he wanted one. 
Cost: $2,000 for the dumbwaiter 
alone. 


Our own favorite is the 20-room, 
$200,000 house that Anderson built 
for an_Oklahoma grocery execu- 
tive. It was a rush job, completed 
in 90 days with men working seven 
days a week to meet the schedule. 
Here are some of the house’s fea- 
tures: 


It’s 200 feet long, covers 11,000 
square feet (that’s one-quarter of 
an acre—bigger than most subur- 
ban lots). It contains a family 
room, living room, dining room, 
morning room, maid’s room, kit- 
chen, six bedrooms and nine baths. 
In the rear is a 7,000 square foot 
flagstone terrace overlooking a 
“42 by 25-foot, pear-shaped, tem- 
perature-controlled swimming 
pool.” In the kitchen, for the con- 
venience of the owner’s four chil- 
dren, is a complete, full-size soda 
fountain costing about $2,000, 
which “dispenses ice cream sun- 
daes, four flavors of sodas, and 
soft drinks.” 


Attached to the three-car garage 
is a garage for a battery-powered 
miniature Thunderbird, the pri- 
vate vehicle of the owner's eight- 
year - old daughter. Dispersed 





through the house, to the envy of 
every housewife in America, are 
no less than 28 walk-in closets, 
averaging 60 square feet each 
(that’s approximately 8 by 8 feet, 
the size of many a small bedroom), 
and 169 built-in cabinet drawers. 


In another Anderson-built house, 
this one a comparative’ cheapie 
which went for $158,000, window 
drapes are motorized, opening and 
closing at the touch of a button. 
The kitchen of this home has two 
of everything: two built-in elec- 
tric ovens, two built-in refrigera- 
tors, two built-in freezers and two 
automatic dishwashers. Cost of the 
kitchen: $8,000. 


Mr. Anderson and his wife keep 
on thinking of new touches that 
will appeal to their clientele. Now 
they’re featuring “His” and “Hers” 
bathrooms off the 750-square-foot 
master bedroom of newly-built 
homes. In the bathrooms are fau- 
cets and spouts plated in 24-carat 
gold. And these houses are being 
sold. Furthermore, the builder 
doesn’t have to worry about the 
buyer getting a mortgage. Says Mr. 
Anderson, ““about 70% of our buy- 
ers write a check for the entire 
amount. The rest give us a good 
down payment and try to pay out 
the balance as soon as they can.” 


It’s interesting to.note that — 
though home building throughout 
the nation in 1957 dropped about 
10% below the previous year — 
there has been no dip at all in the 
sale of luxury homes. In fact, the 
National Ass’n of Home Builders 
says that the number of homes 
costing over $25,000 has gone up, 
despite the downward course of 
the economy in recent months. 
Says an NAHB official, people who 
buy such luxury homes “aren’t be- 
ing hurt by the recession.” 


It seems to us that the people 


= 





—Drawings by Stanley Graubach 


who buy such homes aren’t being 
hurt by income taxes either, for 
all their cries of pain. As long as 
they can afford air-conditioned 
dog houses and bedside dumbwait- 
ers, things can’t be too tough for 
the poor rich. 






















By JANE GOODSELL 


Every evening hundreds of thousands of people go to visit other people 
in their homes. Eventually it becomes necessary for them to depart and 
return to their own homes, 


This act seems, at first glance, a very simple one. It is necessary merely 
to arise from your chair, announce that you must go, get your coat, thank 
your host and hostess, and disappear out the door into the night. 


This example is pure fiction. As far as I know, nobody has ever de- 
parted in such fashion. In real life, getting out of other people’s houses 
is more difficult than breaking out of prison. 


The first move is usually made about 11 o’clock, when one of the 
guests suggests tentatively that he ought to be going. Since no refresh- 
ments have been served yet, the guest has no real intention of leaving. This 
move is a false start which doesn’t really count. 


The actual departure begins some time later, when husbands and 
wives start waggling their eyebrows to signal each other that they’d 
better go home. This grimacing goes on until one of the guests—usually 
a woman—takes the initiative by glancing at her watch and shrieking 
that she had no idea it was so late. 


The other guests murmur that they must be going, too. The host 
and hostess politely insist that it is still the shank of the evening, and 
approximately half an hour is used up while each couple, in turn, explains 
why they must get up early the next morning. 

This accomplished, one of the guests rises to his feet and the others 
follow suit. Wraps are procured, and everybody moves into the front hall 
where the guests don hats, coats, mufflers and gloves. 


As if by magic, conversation suddenly bursts into full flower. This 


Occurs even after an evening in which the conversation was in constant 
danger of total collapse. People who have spent the past several hours 
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brooding in self-centered silence, suddenly become animated. Mutual 
friends are discovered, recipes are exchanged, little confidences are whisp- 
ered and luncheon meetings arranged. 

From time to time a husband or wife reaches a conversational lull, 
and tries to propel his (or her) partner out the door. The partner, eagerly 
discussing the new model cars or a wonderful little dressmaker, shakes 
off the hand with an impatient request to “wait a minute.” 

During the “minute” the first partner strikes up another discussion, 
and the entire scene is re-played with the characters in reverse roles. This 
alternate tugging and brushing-off of hands can go on for an hour or so, 
and often does. — ‘ 

People have developed severe colds and fallen arches from standing 
around other people’s front doors with their coats on. Thousands of gal- 
lons of fuel are lost each year between the times the front door is open- 
ed and the last guest takes his leave. 

Maybe the Bureau of Missing Persons should look into this situation. 
Perhaps some of the persons they have been unable to locate are still 
mousing around other people’s hallways, wondering how to make a getaway. 
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Families Want Carpeting 
But the Cost Is High; 
Shopping February Sales 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 

Judging from this department’s maii, more families would 
like to buy rugs than almost any other household item—if they 
only could afford them. But while rug and textile mills, and 
workers, stay semi-idle for lack of customers, wage earners are 
blocked from buying this much-wanted furnishing by its luxury 
tag. Nor is it any solution to publicize that carpeting can be 
bought on time payments, as the carpet trade currently is doing. 
The credit fee merely adds further to the cost of carpeting. 

The annual February rug sales started late in January. Many retail- 
ers are cutting prices this winter because of keen competition for volume. 

Here’s a buying guide to what you can expect from different types 
of rugs, and typical costs this winter: 

ALL-WOOL: Most trade experts consider that a good-quality all-wool 
rug still offers the best all-around combination of durability, soil resist- 
ance and resiliency. But good wool rugs cost $10 a square yard and up. 
At $12, a 9x15 wool rug would cost you $180. 

NYLON is the other “most preferred” rug fiber, because of its high 
abrasion resistance, good crush resistance, if not as much as wool, and 
ease of cleaning. Some nylon rugs, however, have been known to form 
fiber “pills,” authorities report. Nylon carpeting costs $10-$14 a square 
yard. Nylon, of course, is completely resistant to insect and mildew dam- 
age. At $12, a 9x15 nylon rug costs $180. 

ACRILAN rugs are new on the market. This is a synthetic fiber sim- 
jlar to nylon in features and cost. 

WOOL-NYLON blends are a desirable quality, but still in the same 
costly price bracket as all-wool. The blend provides the virtues of both 
wool and nylon, while minimizing nylon’s tendency to “pill.” The car- 
pet trade prefers a predominance of wool in the blend. One highly rated 
blend is 70 percent wool and 30 percent nylon. 

RAYON carpeting is durable enough if well made, but tends to mat 
down. It lacks wool’s resiliency. You can buy rayon carpeting for as little 
as $4 to $6.50 a square yard, depending on the quality. This would make 
the cost of a 9x15 rug $60 to $97.50. 

WOOL-RAYON blends have some of wool’s resilience, depending on 
the amount of wool. They should have at least 50 per cent wool. One good 
blend has 70 per cent wool and 30 per cent rayon. It’s available around 
$9 a square yard and up. At $9, a 9x12 would cost you $135. 

NYLON-RAYON blends are available around $6.50 a square yard. 
These are preferable to most all-rayon rugs, but rank below wool-rayon 
blends of the same grade. Thus a nylon-rayon 9x15, at $6.50 would cost 
$97.50. 

COTTON rugs are really suitable only fd? temporary needs or rooms 
that don’t have much traffic, like bedrooms, as many families who bought 
them for heavily-traveled. living rooms have learned to their chagrin. 
They come in bright colors but get dirty quickly, are hard to clean, tend 
to mat down and sometimes even stretch. Moderate-quality cotton car- 
peting is available for $4 up. At $4, a 9x12 rug would cost you $60. 

But what buyers must realize is that there are good wool rugs and 
poor ones, good rayons and poor ones. ; 

Our advice is to invest in the quality of the rug rather than in the 
wall-to-wall fashion. You can get a good all-wool room-size rug for no 
more than the cost of installing a part rayon rug wall-to-wall. Much of 
the recent disappointment moderate-income families have suffered over 
catpeting is the result of the wall-to-wall idea. For one thing, you can’t 
turn wall-to-wall carpeting around to distribute wear. Also, cleaning 
carpeting on the floor is never as satisfactory as taking it to the plant. 
You can achieve much of the effect of wall-to-wall carpeting by buying 
a rug that covers most of the room. It’s especially risky and frustrating 
to use mediocre rayon or cotton carpeting for a permanent wall-to-wall 
installation. 


Watch Out for “Square Foot” Prices 


Because of high prices, lagging sales and keen retail competition, 
there has been some misrepresentation by retailers, and attempts to push 
shoddy carpeting. Be careful about the retailer who advertises a “square 
foot” price. It sounds much cheaper to advertise carpeting at $1.50 a 
square foot. Too, verify the amount of yardage. Some stores have been 
reported as overestimating the yardage needed. This way they offset a 
pugported price cut. If you want a rug 12 feet wide by 15 feet long, mul- 
tiply the 15 by the 12. This gives you 180 square feet. Then divide by nine 
to find out how many square yards you need, as there are nine square 
feet in a square yard. Thus, you should pay for no more than 20 square 
yards in this example. 

Note that in general, the better the rug, the more it weighs. When 
you pick up an edge of a good rug it feels heavy. 

More specifically, says one authority, rug quality is determined by. 
the closeness of weave, height of pile ‘except in a twist rug), the size 
and quality of the yarn, and the construction of the back. Twist rug does 
not have a high pile, but if well made, is thick, closely woven and rather 
hard to the touch. 

Besides close weave, look for three-ply yarns. This means three 
strands are twisted together. But note that two-plys of thick, heavy mate- 
rial may be longer-wearing than three plies of lower-grade fiber. Also 
judge the height of the pile by bending the carpet along its width, and 
looking at the height of the tufts. 
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Chicken’s Good Bargain 
Chickens are a 1958 food bargain, priced lowest in ten years. This } 
year for the first time consumers can be assured of wholesomeness too, | 
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due to the successful campaign by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butchers Workmen's Union to arouse the public to the health dangers 
from inadequate inspection and unsanitary handling by some firms. The 
Poultry Products Inspection Act became partially effective on January 
1 when plants approved by the U.8. Agriculture Department started 
shipping poultry with a round seal saying “Inspected for wholesome- 
ness by U.8.D.A.” Look for this seal to make sure poultry has been 
inspected inside and out by a government expert. 
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Conversation Piece 
On a bus two college students were overheard dis- 
cussing an astonishing fact that they had just learned; 
that the human body is 92 percent water. At that 
moment a shapely young lady boarded the bus, Con- 
yersation ceased for a moment. Then one of the boys 
remarked, “Boy, she sure did a lot with her eight 


percent.” 
- . s 
Stella and Her Fella 
There was a young lady named Stella, 
Fell in love with a bow-legged fella, 
The venturesome chap, 
Let her sit in his lap, 
And she fell clean through to the cellar. 
” - 


_ 
Bare Truth 
Recent headlines of a large metropolitan daily read: 
“Railway President to Testify in Union Suit.” 
s - ” 


Ceiling Zero 
At a party a pretty girl was wearing a golden chain 
with a tiny airplane. A young man stared at it so fix- 


edly that the girl finally asked: "Do you like my little 
plane?” 
“As a matter of fact,” he replied, “I was really ad- 
miring the landing field.” 
7 


Tougher Work 
“You are asking high wages for a man with no ex- 
=. said the employer interviewing a job appli- 


“Well,” said the man, “It’s so much harder work 
when you don’t know anything about it.” 


” * 7 


From Mencken's Dictionary 
Puritanism: The haunting fear that someone, some- 
where, may be happy. 
Self-Respect: The secure feeling that no one, as yet, 
is suspicious. 


Two Sides of the Coin 
A sad looking character was shown into the office 
of a prominent psychiatrist. “I’ve lost all desire to go 
on, doctor. Life has become too hectic, too confused.” 
“Yes,” said the doctor, clucking sympathetically. “I 








understand. We all have eur problems. You'll need « 
year or two of treatment at $50 a week.” 

There was a pause. “Well, that solves your prob< 
lem, Doc. Now how about mine?” a 


“Twas Ever Thus 
Nothing so needs reforming as other people’s habita, 













the Scotsman, “I’m going to shoop you both.” 


Reaching the Limit 
There’s a tax on everything 
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HOW DID THE RUSSIANS 
BEAT US IN SENDING UP 
THE FIRST SATELLITE 2 
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UNION MAID < Introducing | 
MGM starlet Joan Collins. .| 


‘THE HERBS 


SHOP FOR A NEW CAR 





Beat it, you Buzzards! 
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REP. ELMER J. HOLLAND of Pennsylvania, 
seated, in photo below, receives delegation 
from Dept. Store Employees Local 101 Pitts- 
burgh, pledges to back improvements in 
wage-hour law. Standing are ‘101’ Sec.-Treas. 
Ernest Burberg, Steward Jane Frankel and 
Exec. Board member Paul Eiben. 


\ \ ITH Congress back in session in the nation’s capital, RWDSU members are following up th 
union’s “See Your Congressman” campaign with a “Write Your Congressman” drive. Both have the 
same purpose: to win the greatest possible support for improvements in the federal minimum wag 
law, so that millions of workers—including retail employees—not now covered by the law will receive 
at least the wage and hour protection that other workers enjoy. Throughout the RWDSU, officers and 
members are “taking pen in hand” to urge Con gresemen to vote for broader coverage under th 
minimum wage law. 


Below are letters sent to Senator Lister Hill of Alabama, chairman of the Senate Labor Com 
mittee, by RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg and Southern Regional Director Frank Parker. Their let 
ters sum up the most important reasons why Congress should extend minimum wage coverage. Sim 
jlar letters are being sent not only by RWDSU officers and members, but also by wives, husbands 
children and friends of members, who recognize the need to write—and to keep on writing until the 
bill is passed. 


Dear Senator Hill: 


I am writing on behalf of the 160,000 members of the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union, 
AFL-CIO to urge as strongly as possible that you expedite the passage of amendments to extend coverag 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act to millions of workers not now covered by the law. 


At this moment in history, when our nation is confronted by great dangers from abroad and a rather 
shaky economic structure at home, the federal protection of the wages and hours of our most exploited and 
underpaid workers can truly be considered a contribution to national security. 


In my appearance on March 8, 1957 before Senator Wayne Morse, who was then asidiitie over sub 
committee hearings, I was accompanied by two members of our Union from your home State of Alabam 
Their words, as set forth in the hearing record, graphically described the plight of workers employed b: 
some of America’s largest. corporations who nevertheless are unfairly deprived of federal wage and hour pro 
tection. I am sure you will agree that bringing a bill such as recommended by your sub-committee onto th 
floor of the Senate is a timely and appropriate action, and I trust you will use your very best effort to ac 
complish this end. 

Sincerely yours, Max’ Greenberg 
President, RWDSU 


Dear Senator Hill: 

I am writing you to urge you to support the amendment to the Fair Labor Standards Act (Bill 8-1853 
so that retail employees can be brought under the coverage of the Act. A large percentage of the retail cler 
in the state of Alabama depend on their earnings in the retail industry for a livelihood. Many are compelled 
to support their families on wages of $25 to $30 per week although they are employed in some of the large 
retail chains in the world. On behalf of the people working in the retail industry I respectfully urge. yo 
to support this amendment. 


Very truly yours, Frank Parker 
: Regional Director, RWDSU 


AFL-CIO legislative experts, including the RWDSU’s.own Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, all agree tha 
letvers and personal visits to Congressmen have great influence in determining the success or failur 
‘f particular bills, If, for example, Congressmen feel that the voters back home lack interest in 
minimum wage legislation, they will be less inclined to vote for it. On the other hand, if even a sma 
percentage ‘of voters take the trouble to sit down and write letters or postcards urging favorable con 
sideration for extended coverage, you can bet that the Congressman will pay close attention—espe 
cially in an election year like 1958. 


That’s why the slogan for every RWDSU member is: “Write Your Congressman.” 


saasecusesabeed 


SENATOR LISTER HILL, seated center, is visited by ‘Sisow. Aaanuumien Seka Gas EE te tele ee 

coverage under federal wage-hour law. From left, standing, are Legislative Rep. Earl Pippin of Ala. 

Couneil, AFL-CIO, Mrs. Jo Yother, Organizer Margaret K. Robbins, Ann Shirley, Mrs, Odell Garzarek 

Bessie Hardin, All the ladies, except Mrs. Robbins, are members of RWDSU Local 436 employed by e 

H, L. Green or W. T. Grant, an@ have a personal stake in winning coverage under the minimum wage la 
. Sen. Hill pledged his support. 





